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o a For the Companion. t 
te THE HUNDRED DOLLAR BILL. 

“Fave a paper, sir? Have a paper?” 

The cars were crowded with a promiscuous multi- 

tude, as Harry Mills passed through, or rather strug- 

“ae & gled through, for people were anxiously looking for 

bit seats, loaded down with carpet bags and travelling 

rt, will be shawls, and in some instances with babies, whose cries 
added not a little to the confusion of the scene. 

“This way, boy,” exclaimed a deep, masculine voice, 
it, and Harry pressed forward to a seat where a large, 
soaton. handsome looking old gentleman had been busily en- 
ies: gaged, attending to the comfort of an invalid lady, a 
8. little woman, whose pale, sweet face was marked by 
ane pet fp lines of suffering. 

ENT Frey Harry was a fine looking lad of ten, large of his age, 
wh with a clear blue eye, and a complexion where, in spite 
—<—<———$— of his sex, the lily blended with the rose. His hat was 
pushed from off his curly head, showing the full pro- 
any year’ portions of his brow. It was a face that satisfied the 
Pular use, eye, that made one turn again to admire its comeliness. 
inary abil. As Harry stood before the merchant, the woman 
ae eanght at her husband’s arm, with a low cry: 
demonstry. “QO, Charles, our Walter. Look! our dear, dead 
id the rap- Walter.” 
the people, “Yes, I noticed the resemblance,” said the man, un- 
eau easily, already opening his pocket book. : “Here, boy, 
Sesides be here’s a dollar; never mind the change; hand me a pa- 
ny in price. per, quick; there’s no time to lose; the cars are start- 
ng business ing.” 
pornos Harry hastily looked over his papers, selected rapid- 
; ly one of each kind, threw them in the man’s lap, and 
ON, hurried out of the cars at the same moment with the 
N. Jersey boy who had been selling on the opposite side. 
44—llw “OQ, Charles, how could you send him off?” cried the 
fair-faced woman, as her husband closed the window 
fEDY. and adjusted shawls and wraps with an eye to her com- 
fort.” “It was like seeing one risen from the dead; it 
has utterly unnerved me.” 
JIND “T feared it would, my dear,” returned her husband, 
chitis, Spit with a glance of pity in the tender, fragile face. ‘The 








Iti 
ee: moment I saw him I regretted that I called him; but 


you must try to forget it, or else the journey will do 
you no good.” 

“I would give a year of my life to see him again,” 
she murmured, the tears filling her gentle blue eyes. 
“It was Walter’s own dear self—his eyes, his hair, his 
smile, his very age. O, Charles, if we could only go 
back and find him.” 

“My dear, you are getting a little absurd,” said the 
gentleman, firmly but softly. ‘‘We are already miles 
on our way, and it would be impossible to find the 
child in a crowded city. Let. us say no more, and if 
possible think no more about it.” The pale little lady 
sank back like one wearied, and closed her eyes that 
the tears might net be seen; but in all that long jour- 
ney the frank smile, the blue eyes, the winning pres- 
ence of her lost boy, the only blossom that had blessed 
their lives, was before her. 
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 PAMILT Meanwhile Harry Mills jumped from the car steps, 

Lt. followed by his associate, the bill yet crumpled in his 

ears. We hand. 

re Blast “The old gent didn’t give any change, Ned,” he said 

a ee to the other. “I guess I’ve made enough for to-day ;” 

wo a he opened the bill, then stared in blank consterna- 

on. 

wad oe “Look here, Ned,’”’ he cried, breathlessly, “why, this 

cheap m isn’t a dollar bill; my good gracious!” and he sank, 

Rd quite weak, upon the platform. 

‘-HINE “Let’s see,” said Ned, looking closely. ‘Why, it’s a 

nutes! one, a nought, two noughts—by jingo—two noughts 

tics! aint a ten. I guess it’s a counterfeit.” 

Ss “Don’t you see what it is?” said Harry, breathless. 
“T learned that much at school. Why, a one and two 

., Boston. noughts makes a hundred. It’s a hundred dollar bill, 

an Ned, the gent’s given me.” 

ER, 


“Well, you needn’t go pale about it, that way,” said 
Ned, after he had recovered from the shock of the an- 
nouncement. “The man’s a rich cove, keeps a great 
fish store on Water Street; he don’t think nothing of 
bills like that—not much; and nowI guess,” he con- 


chool St. 
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) Lowe tinued, stretching himself, “‘you’ll just pony over and 
treat a fellow to oysters and champagne. But aint it 

oa. jolly, though! Why, there’s half-a-dozen suits 0’ 
14-26 clothes in that ere, and enough besides to set a fellow 
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up in business. Come, what'll you order?” 

“You don’t think I’m going to any place with a hun- 
dred dollar bill, do you? I’m not so green as that. 
Why, I should be handed over to the fust pleceman. I 
tell you what, in cases of this kind I consults granny; 
she’ll tell me what to do.” 

“Granny yourself,” cried Ned, contemptuously. “I 
know where you could get it broke, and no questions 
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deed, usits asked. I say you’re a mean feller if you don’t do it, 
ag in plach too. I guess you wouldn’t have to ask me twice. 
en oblis Come, old boy, a bottle of champagne, the real thing, 
nd a ce you know; we’ll never git another chance, mabbe.”’ 


“Ido nothing till I consult granny,” replied Harry, 


yen of thet 

we ee Shaking his curly head. “Jest you remember-the gent 
ting, cndle didn’t go te give me that. Says he, ‘Here’s a dollar 
WORD. bill, and no matter for the change.’ I wonder what his 
——— name is.” 


at me “His name is Blackhurst,” said Ned, “and you bet- 
: pion ter go and give it back to him, you had. He'll say 






your business and make sixpence a day. I tell ye many 
a boy has made a fortune, commencing with ten dollars 
for a fair start, let alone a hundred. Why, you’re a 
fool, Harry Mills, if you don’t see it. You’ll never have 
sech another chance in all your life.” 

“Any how,” retorted Harry, “granny aint a fool, if I 
am. She’ll tell me jest what to do, and I never got no 
wrong yet doing what she said. Mebby she’ll see it 
as you do—the gent’s rich; the gent never’ll see me 
again; most likely the gent can afford it. If so, why 
then I’ll stand treat once, mind ye; for if I’m to make 
a rich man, I mustn’t use all my money at the first go. 
And I’m blessed sure granny wouldn’t want me to have 
champagne; for her father, who was a rich man once 
and sold champagne, died an awful drunkard.” 

“O well, if you’re tied to your granny’s apron strings, 
I hain’t any more to say,” rejoined Ned, making a face 
expressive of the most severe contempt. ‘‘All is, I wish 
the good luck had fallen to me, I wouldn’t a been so 
spoony;” and he marched off, holding his nose in the 
air. 

“Any how,” muttered Harry to himself, feeling a lit- 
tle mortified at his comrade’s stinging rebuke, “I’d have 
to tell granny sooner or later, for I always did, and 
may be after all she’ll say, put it into business. If she 
does I will, for granny knows.” 

Slowly the boy walked home, all thought of selling 
newspapers abandoned for the day. The precious mon- 
ey he held tightly; he had never seen so much togeth- 
er in all his life; he had never expected to. Down in- 
to the most forlorn part of the city he wended his way 
to a street whose tall buildings overlooked the crowded 
shipping at the wharves, and where the walks and gut- 
ters were foul with dirt. Here entering one of the most 
obscure dwelling-houses, almost falling over a dozen 
dirty children as he went, he soon came to his poor 
home on the second floor. Granny wasa tidy old 
woman, small and withered almost to deformity, who 
supported herself by making matches. She stared, 
quite aghast, at Walter’s piece of good luck, but she 
shook her old head at all his suggestions. 

“It don’t belong to thee, my son; it must go back 
to the gentleman. God would never bless it if thee 
kept it.” 

A week had passed. Harry had found where Mr. 
Blackhurst lived; had caught a glimpse of paradise, as 
it were, looking into the splendid vestibule, but the 
servants said Mr. Blackhurst would not be home for 
another week. At the expiration of that time Walter 
presented himself at the store. The merchant was very 
busy; did not know Harry Mills; had no situation, but 
he might call at six. Poor Harry slunk out of the 
store as if he had been convicted of stealing, instead of 
the good, manly act he contemplated. “If it wasn’t 
for granny,” he said, doggedly, “I’d keep it, every cent 
of it, for I don’t believe that old man has ever thought 
of ittwice;”’ and then he began counting up in his mind 
how much hecould do with it. Every night and every 
day he had been sorely tempted, and for a boy in his 
situation, who had so few inducements, apparently, to 
be virtuous, it would hardly have been a wonder if his 
good resolutions had gone by the board. At six, pre- 
cisely, with the determination that this should be the 
last time, poor Harry walked up to the merchant’s 
store. Fortunately, Mr. Blackhurst, himself, met him 
on the threshold. 

“Why, bless my soul!” he cried, in accents of the 
greatest astonishment, “‘here’s that boy.” Harry took 
off his old hat. His hair was brushed carefully back; 
his hands and face were as clean as soap and water 
could make them; his blue eyes looked appealingly in- 
to the merchant’s face. Those pleading eyes, how they 
made the heart of the rich man throb and swell! 





“LET'S SEE,” SAID NED. 


“Yes, sir,”’ said the boy, firmly. “I brought all the 
money; I didn’t change it at all, sir.” 

“Why, I’d given you up,” said the merchant, seat- 
ing himself and motioning Harry to a chair; “‘in fact, 
I didn’t find it out for two or three days, and,” he add- 
ed, pplling his long beard, “I don’t know asI shall 
take it now.” 

The color leaped up into Harry’s cheeks. 
heart beat! 

“What would you do with it, my boy?” asked the 
merchant. 

“Q, a great many things, sir,” said Harry; ‘‘clothes 
for granny and me; andI think I could buy a good 
business for fifty dollars.” 

The merchant threw back his head and laughed till 
Harry’s cheeks grew redder than before. 

“How would you like to live with me and be my 
boy ?” asked Mr. Blackhurst. 

Harry twirled his hat round. 

“TI couldn’t leave granny, you know,” he said. 

“But suppose I take care of granny and find her a 
good home, where she will be happy ?” 

“Then, sir, I’ll work for you all my life,” said Har- 
ry, heartily. But the boy did not expect what after- 
wards came to pass, for the good merchant actually 
adopted him, sent him to school, and the pale, gentle 
woman also took him to her heart, and he called her by 
the sweet name of mother. 


—————S—— 
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For the Companion. 
JASPER. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Almost every body called Mrs. Hodge, “Granny 
Hodge.” I cannot tell why they should, as she was in 
reality grandmother to no one in the world but a small 
boy, named Jasper. Perhaps it was because she was 
old, and poor, and weird looking; for I have observed 
that itis not your high-born dames in silks and satins, 
who get such names affixed to them. 

In fact, time had not dealt courteously with Mrs. 
Hodge. He had thinned and whitened her hair, wrink- 
led her skin, stolen her once pearly teeth, warped her 
shoulders, and she was a very plain, withered old wo- 
man indeed. 

Yet there was one person in whose eyes she was beau- 
tiful—her grandson Jasper. His parents had died in 
his infancy, and to her he was indebted for all the care 
he had ever received; her face was the first he remem- 
bered bending over him. No wonder he thought it 
lovely. 

Granny Hodge’s cottage, or rather hut, stood in the 
heart of a wood, and was approached only by a cart- 
path. One room served all purposes, but though it 
bore the marks of poverty, it was not uninviting. A 
large fire-place occupied nearly the whole of one side; 
there was a cupboard, a bed, a few chairs, a table and 
aclock. The great carved oak chair in the corner, Mrs. 
Hodge fondly believed to have come over in the May- 
flower. 

Jasper was a bright, black-eyed, and, you would have 
said, handsome boy, if his person had not caught a cer- 
tain grotesqueness from his clothes. They were usual- 
ly inherited from various owners, some larger and some 
smaller than himself, so that he of ared to clothe 
one portion of his body at the exp another. 

Not that he was either above or be ring for his 
personal appearance, but money was scafee, and while 
food and fuel were absolutely necessary, good clothes 
were not. 

But this is not the whole secret. Like Cesar and 
Dick Whittington, Jasper was ambitious. Suppose we 
let him speak for himself. 













“Well, my little man,’’ he said, when he could speak, 








nould batt thankey, and pocket it,—and then you can go about 
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“Tf suppose you have come back to give me my change.” 


“Next year,” said he, “I shall have saved money 


I shall manage to go through college; and then I may 
be a lawyer, and perhaps a member of Congress. Who 
knows? They say the President was a tailor once.” 
“Take care that you don’t come out like the pretty 
milk-maid,” said Mrs. Hodge, shaking her head. 
But [ think Mrs. Hodge was wrong, for though we 
cannot all be Presidents, the chances are better for a 
boy who has courage and faith to aspire, than for one 
who thinks he must necessarily make coats, because he 
inherits his father’s goose and shears. Very likely the 
pretty milk-maid had her green silk dress eventually. 
A year passed rapidly away, as years do pass to busy 
people; and industrious Jasper, who did odd jobs for 
families in the village, had earned enough to realize his 
golden dream—the very next Monday he was to enter 
the academy. 
Never did miser take more pleasure in counting his 
gains; yet it was not a miser’s shrivelled soul that 
lighted up that fresh young face. There is a wide dif- 
ference between regarding money as an end and as a 
means. To him it was the key which unlocked a won- 
derful and mysterious future. 
The eventful morning arrived, and when the first 
sunbeams tinged the rafters of his poor loft with gold, 
Jasper awoke. 
Grandmother Hodge had passed a restless night, and 
when she attempted to leave her bed that morning, she 
fell back stiff and helpless. 
“Never mind,” said she, “no doubt I shall be better 
soon.” 
But she was not better soon. On the contrary, she 
continued to grow worse, and it became necessary to 
call the doctor. 
‘*Will she be well in a few days?’ asked Jasper, all 
his heart in the question. 
“She may get about in the spring,” replied the doc. 
tor. The boy’s heart grew heavy aslead. Those words 
had crushed out hopes and plins reaching through a 
lifetime. 
Thus Jasper found himself suddenly called upon to 
resign the position of student, for that of nurse and 
housekeeper. It was a hard trial, for he well knew that 
the making of porridge and catnip-tea are not in the 
direct line of a professional career. But there is some- 
thing higher than ambition—it is duty. We can alldo 
that. St. Paul could do no more. 
The winter proved a remarkably severe one, but it 
passed at length. The pine trees began to drop their 
burden of snow and ice, and the wind played tunes 
im branches once more. Jasper’s condition had 
materially, or only for the worse; but his 
face had a care-worn look which was pitiful to see in 
oneso.young. His clothes, always ill-fitting, were now 
ragged in addition; and his hair, for want of cutting, 
hung like a shaggy mane over his forehead. 

One day he had been to carry a small bag of corn to 
mill, and as he walked sadly homeward, he saw a group 
of boys gathered about the mill-stream laughing and 
shouting noisily. Some animal, which appeared to be 
a small kitten, was struggling in the water; butas fast 
as it scrambled to the bank, the boys beat it back again 
with sticks and stones. 

“{ say, boys, can’t you find bigger game than that?” 
called Jasper. 

“Ts it any concern of yours?” was the answer. 

Jasper saw that threats would be of no avail, as -he 
was in the minority, so he tried persuasions, and when 
they proved equally unavailing, he had recource to 
that expedient which poor human nature is least,able 
to withstand, namely, a bribe! 

“Boys,” said he, “if you’ll give me that kitten, I’ll 
show you a maple tree full of sap.” 

“Bring on your tree,” said one. 

“If Idon’t keep my word you may have the kitten 
again.” 

“Fair bargain—take him; ’tisn’t a kitten, though.” 

No, it was not a kitten—it was a very smalldog; but 
in its present ccndition its genus might have puzzled 
Prof. Agassiz himself. 

Having conducted the boys to the tree, according to 
agreement, he marched home with his prize. He feared 
he should not be able to save its life after all, and in- 
deed, it seemed scarcely worth saving. The long hair 
was so knotted, and tangled, and black with mud, that 
it was necessary to shear it eff. Oneeye was shut with 
a severe bruise, and the other squinted unbecomingly, 
from sympathy; while the poor dog’s spirits were so 
broken by misfortune, that he did nothing but lie ina 
basket and mope. 

In a few weeks, however, his hair grew out long, 
white and glossy, his eyes shone like two glass beads, 
and he became so plump and round, that he looked 
like a snow-ball rolling about the floor; and Snowball 
his young master named him. 

A lady and gentleman came cantering down the path 
by Mrs. Hodge’s cottage. The lady’s dark green riding- 
habit almost swept the ground, and the buttons on 
waist and sleeves radiated streams of light like so many 
little suns. A thin, gray veil floated, cloud-like, round 

“The civilization may be doubtful, Miss Lily,” replied 
the gentleman, with a light laugh, and looking at the 
cottage now; “there seem to be traces of humanity, 
however.” 

Snowball, who was sleeping at the door when the 





enough to go to the academy; then somehow or other 


riders drew up, was now sufficiently awakened to com- 
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prehend that something unusual was goingon. Deem- 
ing himself the guardian of the place, he ran out and 
began barking furiously in his small way—frisking, 
tumbling, doubling himself up and rolling over, as if 
to say, “‘Though I[ have not the voice of a bull-dog, you 
see I am terribly in earnest.” 

This caused the gentleman and lady to laugh merri- 
ly, and the pony, being young and giddy, was inclined 
to frisk a little himself, but the gentleman’s great 
chestnut horse sniffed the air with cool disdain. 

“What a lovely little creature!” said Miss Lily. “I 
wonder how he came into possession of these people!” 

“They stole him, probably,” charitably remarked Mr. 
Heron, for that was the gentleman’s name. 

Jasper, who had heard every word of this conversa- 
tion, now came forward, his honest face flushed. 

“Indeed, sir, I didn’t steal him,” said he; “‘he would 
have been drowned but for me.” And then he gave an 
aceeunt of the scene at the mill-stream. 

“He strayed away from some travelling party, most 
likely,”’ said Mr. Heron. 

“Would any thing induce you to part with him?” 
asked Miss Lily. “I have taken such a fancy to the 
little fellow.”” And then she offered a sum which to 
Jasper seemed great wealth. The bargain was soon 
concluded, and Jasper agreed to take Snowball to her 
the mext day. 

“A white house with French windows,” said Miss 
her beautiful fuce, and mingled with the curls at the 
baek of her head. She drew up her pony in front of 
the eottage, exclaiming, ‘‘How pretty! how pictur- 
esquet”’ 

“Very,” replied the gentleman, looking not at the 
cottage, but at her. 

“T had no idea of coming upon traces of civilization 
im this forest,” said she. 

Lily, looking back with a smile, as she cantered away; 
‘yeu will easily find it.” 

The French windows were glowing like fire in the 
setting sun, as Jasper, with a sad heart, walked up the 
garden path carrying Snowball in his arms. 

Miss Lily was sitting on the piazza with several other 
persons. “Ah!” she exclaimed, “thereis the boy with 
my little pet;” and ran down the steps to meet him. 

She was followed by Mr. Heron, and an elderly man 
whom Jasper at once recognized as Dr. Stow, the phy- 
sieian who had attended his grandmother in the win- 
ter. He inquired kindly for his patient, and promised 
te call again soon. 

Miss Lily took Snowball, and Jasper drew from his 
poeket a worn and battered collar, which he said was 
om tte dog’s neck when he found him. 

“Tg there no name on it?” inquired Mr. Heron, look- 
ing at it scrutinizingly. 

“*Mone that I could make out,” said Jasper. 

“[T had no idea that boy was a protege of yours,” 
said Miss Lily to Dr. Stow, who was her own uncle, 
when Jasper had left. 

“He is not exactly a protege,’ said he, “but he de- 
serves to be. He then related the story of his devotion 
and self-sacrifice, adding, “and the must remarkable 
part ef it is, that he seemed to be entirely unconscious 
that he was doing any thing uncommon.” 

“The boy is a hero, and must be patronized,” ob- 
served Miss Lily. 

“He must be nothing of the kind, unless you want 
to spoil him,” said her uncle. “The best way to help 
people is to put them in a way of helping themselves.” 

Mr. Heron, who was a lawyer, and possessed the in- 
vestigating spirit common to that profession, had 
busy all this time removing the rust and verdig, 
the dog-collar. At last he came upon somethi 
resembied a name. He scraped a little more, and read 
— Mary Jasper.” 

“Holio!” cried he. “Why, she’s a neighbor of mine. 
She lives in Scranton—the oddest old woman you ever 
saw. She has a perfect menagerie of pets, of one kind 
and another.” 

Se Miss Lily was obliged to part with Snowball, 
much to her chagrin, and the great delight of his form- 
er mistress. When Miss Jasper was relating the cir- 
camstances undcr which she lost the dog, whose orig- 
inal name had been Snip, she remarked that she had 
onee bad relatives in that part of the country, and that 
she was travelling that way in the vague hope of com- 
ing upon some trace of them, but she supposed they 
were dead, or had moved away. She was abroad some 
years, and so lost sight of them. 

“What name?” asked Mr. Heron. 

“Hodge,” said she. ‘‘My niece married a Hodge.” 

“Were there children ?”” 

“T never heard.” 


I have not space for particulars, but Mr. Heron 
thought he had found a trail, and he followed it, till he 
made it as clear as*daylizht, that the niece aforesaid 
was Jasper’s mother, and that he had been christened 


by her family name. 


Miss Jasper was so pleased with the accounts she 
heard of her young nephew, that she a4 once took him 
[ought to 


and his grandmother home to live with her. 
meation that he was first so metamorphosed by the 
barber and tailor, that when he caught sizht of his own 
refivetion in the glass, he thought it was somebody else, 
and made his best bow. She sent him to excellent 
schools, and had reason to be proud of his scholar- 
ship. 

Im return for all this kindness, he made himself so 
usefal to her, that the wonder was how she ever got 
along withouthim. If any thing, she was more fond of 
him than of Poll Parrot and Snowball. Mr. Heron 
and his wife, once Miss Lily, continue his fast friends. 

A respectable looking old lady sits in the ancient 
Pilgrim chair, reading her Bible and almanac, whom no 
one now thinks of calling Granny Hodge. 


~~ 








For the Companion. 
ALMONDS. 

Almonds are the fruit of a tree which resembles the 
peach in its foliage and flowers. Itis a native of Per- 
sia, Syria and Barbary, and is extensively cultivated in 
the South of Europe. It has also been introduced into 
the United States; but in the northern and middle sec- 
tiens, the fruit does not come to perfection. 
The tree grows usually from fifteen to twenty feet 


The flowers are large, of a pale red color, fading into 
white. The fruit is of the peach kind, with the outer 
covering thin, tough and dry, which opens when fully 
ripe. Within this external covering isa rough shell, 
which contains the kernel or almond 

The two ipal varieties are the sweet or Jordan 
almonds, oe largely imported from Malaga, in 
the South o in; and the bitter, which are obtained 
from Morocco, being exported from Mogadore, upon the 
north-west coast. They come incasks and boxes, and 
are used in cookery, confections and medicines. 
When the brown coating of the kernel is removed, 
they are called blanched almonds. This isdone by im- 
mersing them in boiling water. 
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THE BUTTERNUT TREE. 
Westward from the school-house gray, 
Where a sunny hill-side lay, 

Clover scenting all the way, 





Like a monarch, grand and free, 
Stood a stately butternut tree, 
Arms outstretching shelteringly. 


And beneath its shadows ccol, 
Children of the district school 
Passed their time till sounding rule, 


On the window gray and worn, 
Summoned each one to return, 
Lessons to recite, and learn. 


Years have passed since our young feet 
Met within that cool retreat, 
From the hot and dusty street; 


Yet far back through fields of pain, 
Buds, and flowers, and ripening grain, 
Memory views the past again. 


And each scene is pictured o’er,— 
Broad stone at the school-house door, 
White, unpainted desks and floor. 


Wooden pegs against the wall 
For each scholar’s hat or shawl, 
Dinner baskets under all. 


And at night, when school was done, 
Long walk toward the setting sun, 
Till the half-way hill was won. 


Or, perchance, the cool retreat, 
«Cross-lots,’’ mid the cowslips sweet, 
Leaping brook with nimble feet. 


Years ago, the school-house gray, 
Crumbling into slow decay, 
Was torn down, and moved away, 


And the children, far and wide, 
Over life’s vast ocean glide, 
Or have reached the ‘‘other side.” 
School Visitor. 





For the Companion. 
SAVED AS BY FIRE. 


Dear Sir,—A certain young lady belongin 
ily is often seen walking with the son of old Dr. Hopkin- 
son. Hoping this will put on your guard, I remain, 

A FRIEND AND WELL-WISHEB. 


to your fam- 


“Pshaw! anonymous,” exclaimed Mr. Preston, with 
a curling lip, as he threw the note into the fire, but he 
could by no means banish its contents so easily. It 
kept recurring to him in business hours, until, finding 
it was in his way, he took it into the counting-ra0m 
and sat down coolly to face it. 

‘A certain young lady’”—there were only two—his 
wife’s sister could not be called a young lady, for 
though she dressed somewhat youthfally, her hair was 
gray and she acknowledged toforty. Either Clara, his 
own daughter, or Miss Mills must be the culprit, he 
reasoned with himself, if there was any thing in it at 
all, which he doubted. 

As to Clara, a girl not much over fifteen, he gave an 
impatient “pish.” “Too young forsuch nonsense,” he 
muttered; but Miss Mills, who was governess to his 
little twin boys, a very pretty, proper looking young 
lady, past her twenties, yes, it might be her; “and if 
such is the case,” he muttered, “I must warn her; I 
really must. Young Hopkinson is one of the worst 
young men in town. Every body knows him. He 
makes himself, no doubt, very agreeable to young wo- 
men, but it’s enough to ruin a girl to be seen with him. 
I think [ll venture to speak with Miss Mills; Clara is 
such a child.” 

He had an opportunity that evening, for after the 
twins were put to bed, Miss Mills took her work and 
sat on the opposite side of the same table that Clara 
was reading at. Clara was slight, her bloom delicate, 
her hair golden, her eyes blue. Her beauty was of too 
frail a kind to withstand the wear and trouble of time, 
but it was avery attractive kind of beauty, neverthe- 
less. Every body noticed her, for she had sweet blue 
eyes, and dimples that showed easily, even when she 
was not laughing, and her manner was amiable and 
engaging. 

Miss Mills was decidedly handsome, too, but more 
reticent; she smiled less, and her eyes were dark, and 
when she was not interested in some particular subject, 
sleepy or sad looking. Mr. Preston had engaged her 
as much for a companion to his daughter, as governess 
to the twins, and it troubled him to think that she 
might be false to herself and him. He looked the news- 
paper all over twice before he broached the important 
subject. 







“Do you happen to know a Mr. Hopkinson?” 
asked, at last, fidgetting a little. 


quite nervously. 
‘*No, Miss Mills, his son.” 
“IT do not know him;” 


“Ah! no personal acquaintance, then.” 
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her father, sternly. 


he added. ‘‘Clara, do you know what you do when y 





high, and divides into numerous spreading branches. 


child, yet.” 


“Dr. H: pkinson, sir?” asked Miss Mills, looking up 


and her eyes dropped upon 
her work again, “only by sight.’”’ Her hands trembled. 


“Not the slightest, I should hope, sir,” she said, with 
almost passionate emphasis, then paused with her nee- 
dle half through the fabric, her eye following Mr. Pres- 
ton’s eye, till it alighted on Clara’s face, which was 


, are you at all acquainted with this 
ecome very deep; indeed, and, fin- 
of the book uneasily, Clara, with 


, looking a little scared, responded, “Yes, 


“And not once or twice,” said Mr. Preston, who was 
easily excited and very irascible, “but often, often,” 


xo in such company? Do you know you are in a fair 
way to ruin my reputation and your own? and youa 
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Miss Mills had softly withdrawn. 

“I think you are cruel, papa, to talk to me in that 
way;’’ and tears began to fall on the fair pages before 
her. 

“T am only doing my duty. Do you suppose I want 
my daughter, my only daughter to become the by-word 
of the place?” 

“Miss Mills has been kind enough to report me to 
you, I suppose,” said Clara, stifling her sobs; “the 
mean, underhand creature.” 

“Miss Mills has never spoken to me upon the sub- 
ject,” was the answer; “but some kind friend who 
knows the true character of this dissolute young man, 
has warned me that you are often seen in his company. 
My dear child,” and the father’s voice grew softer, “for 
you are only achild, only a school girl, yet, you can- 
not think how it pains me merely to imagine that you 
have ever spoken to Dr. Hopkinson’s reckless son. I 
command you never to speak to, never to know him 
again, on pain of my just anger. I hope I have been 
understood.” 

Clara said nothing, but she shut her book, threw 
back her rich curls with an impatient gesture, and af- 
ter a moment of silence, during which she wiped her 
eyes, she left the room slowly, without giving her usu- 
al good-night kiss. 

When she had gone Mr. Preston lowered the gas, 
leaned his cheek on his hand, and putting aside his pa- 
per, looked steadily at the fire. 

Many an unbidden thought came from the depths of 
his memory to trouble him. He saw again the sad face 
of his dying wife as she entreated him to be very gen- 
tle with their darling, then scarcely old enough to 
know what she was losing. If she had only lived to 
guide her child! He hardly knew what to say or do; he 
was either too harsh or too forbearing. 

He shivered as he thought of Tom Hopkinson; re- 
called his effeminate, handsome face, and all that he 
had heard of him, and resolved to wateh his daughter 
yet more closely. 

As for Clara, she went to her chamber indignant; 
raging at her father, inwardly angry with Miss Mills, 
with herself, with every body. Miss Mills sat quietly 
by the gas light, reading; she neither looked up nor 
spoke when the girl entered, with a noisy, blustering 
movement, quite unusual with her. 

‘Miss Mills, can you guess who has been talking 
with my father?” she asked. 

“Indeed, I cannot,” said Miss Mills, looking up, but 
resuming her reading again. 

“Well, whoever it is, ’'d thank him or her to mind 
their own business, that’s all. As to believing that 
Dr. Hopkinson’s son is any thing but a gentleman, I 
won’ t da it.” g 

“My dear Clara, you are verv young, almost too 
young to be a good judge,” said Miss Mills. 

“Tam old enough to believe what { see, and father 
talks like a tyrant. I’ve a great mind to run away.” 

‘“‘Where would you run to, Clara?” 

“You needn’t smile; I know of course you’re making 
fun of me, but I can tell you that I dare todo it. I 
have a friend, and we’ve often talked it over, and we 
know very well where we could go. I have some tal- 
ent, and I’d rather be an actress and support myself in 
that way, than to be ruled, and vexed, and made mis- 
erable and unhappy.” 

“You, miserable?” 

“Yes, if spies are set upon my movements; if I am 
watched, every step I take; if I am forbidden to speak 
to people I like and who like me. I cannot and I will 
not bear it.” 

Miss Mills seemed much distressed. She put her 
book aside, rose hurried!y and walked back and forth, 
then sat down, and bending her head upon her hands, 
burst into tears. 

“Pray what is the matter?” asked Clara, much dis- 
turbed; “‘pray what have I said to hurt your feelings ?”’ 

“Clara,” trembled on the pale lips, as the head was 
lifted up; “I had a sister who ran away from home— 
who sought just the career that you have spoken of. O, 
it breaks my heart to think of it.” 

“Did she die?” asked Clara, awe-struck at seeing the 
violent grief of hcr companion. 

“She is dying, Clara. She came home, poor child, 
wasted and broken, and ever since, I think, she has 
been slowly dying. She was so much like you, impet- 
uous, impulsive, and she was beautiful. It is all the 

real grief I have ever known,” continued Miss Mills, 
wiping her eyes and drawing a little locket that Clara 
had often joked about from her bosom. ‘That is what 
she was.” 

Clara uttered an exclamation of delight at the face, 
bright, arch, winning, full of intelligence. Miss Mills 
silently covered it with a photograph, the wasted, 
ghastly face of a consumptive, with hollow, staring 
eyes and parched and parted lips. 

“As she was and is,” said Miss Mills, sadly. 

“What an awful difference!” mused Clara. 
be possible they are the same?” 

“The very same, poor child.” 

“And what did she leave her home for?” 

“For the same reason that you would leave yours; 
she was forbidden to continue the acquaintance of a 
bad man. He followed her; she found out too late 
that he was wicked and unprincipled. I am expecting 
every day to be called to her death-bed.” 

“Is she all the sister you have?” 

“All I have,” was the response. 

“And this man, was there nothing good in him?” 

“Nothing; he was all evil, thoroughly evil; a cun- 
ning, unprincipled, vicious man.” 

“Was he handsome?” still queried Clara, laying 
down the photograph with a shudder. 

“Those who did not know him called him so,” was 
the reply. 

“Do you believe that Mr. Hopkinson is like him?” 

‘“‘My dear Clara, he is the very man who ruined 
my only sister’s good name. Would you wonder if I 
should warn your father?” 

Clara had grown very pale. There was a fire in the 
grate. She went to a little box on her toilet table, 
and lifted therefrom several small, perfumed notes 
These she laid deliberately on the coals, and watched 
them as they burned. Then she went over to Miss 
Mills, kissed her, and crept softly down stairs. Her 
father was still sitting where she had left him. She 


stole towards him and flung her arms about his neck, 
He started with a look of surprise. 

“You were worrying about me, papa?” 

“Yes, child, yes,” with a heavy'sigh. 

“Twill be guided by you, dear papa, in every thing. 
You shall have no moré trouble of that kind as long ag 
I live.” 

“God bless you,” he said, solemnly, ‘“‘“my own moth- 
erless child.” 
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For the Companion. 
THE BLUE AND WHITE CALICO. 


‘“‘What shall you wear to the picnic, Kate?” saiq 
Sarah Hartwell, in a perplexed tone. 

“7?” said Kate, carelessly. ‘“O, my new gray suit, of 
course. Nothing could he better.” 

“That’s true,” said Sarah, witha sigh. “It’s so nice 
to have exactly the right thing. But do you think my 
old white marseilles would answer for me?” 

“O, yes,” said Kate, with a half contemptuous air, 
“it looks well enough. It isn’t so pretty asit was once, 
to be sure.” 

“T shall wear my pink barege,” said Helen Grev, de. 
cidedly. ‘I like to see biight colors in the woods; and 
something light and floating isso much more grace. 
ful.” 

“And so easily torn,” added Fanny Holbrook, with 
alaugh. “Tlikean old silk best, that will not tear, nor 
tumble, nor worry one forever. I’m going to wear my 
blue and white check.” 

“What, that pretty one?” said Sarah. 
nice!” 

“O, never mind!” said Fanny. “What is a dress 
good for but to wear? It isn’t new; I’ve had it a year, 
and [ want another; and I shall wear it, you may be 
sure of that!” 

It was the school recess, and one after another joined 
the little knot of girls, all eager to discuss the question 
of dress. 

“And what are you going to wear, Laura?” said 
Fanny to a quiet, bright-faced girl who stood near them, 
listening eagerly to the discussion. ‘“‘Have you de 
cided ?” 

“It isn’t a very perplexing question,” said Laura, 
cheerfully. “I have only one dress thatI can wear to 
such a place, and that is my blue and white calico.” 
“Calico!” exclaimed Fanny, with surprise. “Why, 


“It is too 


Harris and Henry Brown are coming.” 

“I haven’t any thing else,” said Laura, “except my 
new muslin, and that must be kept nice, because I can’t 
afford to get another.” 

“Taura’s going to wear calico!” said Fanny to the 
irls. 

“Every one to her taste,” said Helen. 

“Well it is to my taste,” said Laura, quietly. “I 
think it is good enough,—a plenty; and I shall not be 
worrying over my clothes, you know, if any thing hap- 
ens. * 
“O, no, of course not!” said Kate, with a toss of her 
head. ‘You are very prudent, my dear.” 

Just then the bell rang, and the girls scattered. 

It was a pretty sight—that picnic in Fairy Glen, and 
the bright eyes, and rosy cheeks, and merry voices were 
very bewitching. Kate’s tall, queenly figure was mag- 
nificent in her silver gray, and Sarah’s bright color was 
toned down by the pure whiteness of her dress, with 
its rich green sash and ribbons. Helen Grey’s slight, 
willowy form floated gracefully about in its airy rose- 
colored drapery, for a time, in a very effectivg manner; 
but before the day was ended, her dress was so torn, 
and frayed, and pinned up on all sides, that it had quite 
lost its beauty. Fanny’s blue silk, with rich laces and 
bracelets to correspond, was very impressive, un.il an 
unlucky jostle of her elbow upset her glass of lemonade 
over the front breadth; when the lovely blue suddenly 
vanished into long streaks of yellow. 

George Harris and Henry Brown, who had just come 
home from Harvard for their summer vacation, were 
rather the “lions” among the young men, as their fine 
talents and winning manners fitted them to be, and it 
is not too much to say that there might have been just 
the faintest little dash of a desire among the girls to be 
especially captivating to them. They were all very 
bright, and very gay, but it must be confessed that 
George found his eyes wandering very often—not to the 
brilliant Kate, or the blooming Sarah, or the gracefal 
Helen, or the elegant Fanny; but to a certain gentle 
little creature, that moved among them in a neat white 
calico, with & little blue spot, and snowy linen cuffs and 
collar, and a simple gipsy hat with blue ribbons. There 
was a kind of attempt to please about the others, which 
diminished their attractiveness; but Laura, in her per- 
fect simplicity, had an unconscious grace which was 
very bewitching. 

As the young men walked home together that nicht, 
George exclaimed, with enthusiasm, “What charming 
girls!” 

“Yes,” responded Henry, warmly, “very nice girls 
indeed; only I wish they didn’t get themselves up in 
quite such a stunning way. Now J think that Laura 
Willis was the most prettily and sensibly dressed girl 
there, in that ‘jimeny’ calico. What a sweet, modest 
little thing she is! Wouldn’t she makea nice wife, 
though?” Whether George thought so or not, he did 
not at that moment see fit to disclose; but years after- 
ward he did express something of that sort to Laura, 
and heard something very pleasant in reply. 

And in after years he used often to say to his wife, 
“What really killed me, Laura, was the little blue and 
white calico!” M. H. P. 


“Can it 
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A RUSSIAN CUSTOM. 

Tn one of the very interesting travelling letters writ 
ten to the New York Observer by its correspondent 
“Trenzus,” is an allusion to a custom which prevails 
in Russia, and some reflections upon politeness, which 
we hope all “our boys” who read the Companion will 
not fail to remember and put into practice: 

A pecular custom is observed in Russia that [ never 
noticed elsewhere. You are expected always to take 
off your overcoat on entering the house to make a call 
of business or pleasure. Even at the banker’s where 
you call at the bank to draw or deposit your money, & 
liveried servant in the hall conducts you to an ante- 
room, where you lay aside your overcoat and hat, and 
then enter the business room as if you were to be pre- 
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sented to the lady of the mansion. My bankers here 
are Wynken & Co., at the end of the iron bridge over 
the Neva, and as [have just come from their house, 
with a pocket full of gold, [am reminded of the con- 
trast between the manners of these barbarous Russians 
and those of my neighbors in New York, when I had 
occasion the last time todo a little business in Wall 
Street. Here in Russia, upon entering, I was shown to 
a seat, and my letters of credit taken by a clerk to one 
of the firm, who immediately came out from his office, 
and after a few complimentary inquiries asked me 
what he could do for me, and in a few minutes the 
pusiness was done. I retired as if from a friendly in- 
terview, and gratified to know that in St. Petersburgh 
the bankers understood what civility and good manners 
are. Now for the contrast: [ entered a private bank- 
ing-house in New York and presented a bill which I 
had received from this house and had called to pay. 
The two clerks nearest the door were engayed in a rat- 
tling and laughing conversation with a youth who had 
called. I presented my paper, which one of them took 
without looking at it, and went on with his chat. 
Having finished that he looked at the bill, pointed with 
his pen toward another desk, to which I went, and the 
clerk there said, ‘“‘Across the way.” I went to the op- 
posite side of the room, and found three clerks casting 
up arow Of figures, and stood until they were pleased 
to rest from their labors and attend to a man who had 
been waiting ten or fifteen minutes to pay the house a 
pill. There was not a word said that might be called 
disrespectful, but there was a total want of “manners,” 
there Was a supercilious way of treating a stranger, a 
sort of ‘‘above your business” air, that young Amer- 
ica knows how to assume, and is excessively offensive. 
After haviny had occasion to call at banking-houses in 
most of the cities of Europe, [am compelled to say 
that all the incivility I have met with, in all these 
houses put together, would not amount in the aggre- 
gate to what I experienced in fifteen minutes in my 
own city. 

This will be probably read with disfavor by many of 
my countrymen, who will say, “That is making much 
out ot little. What’s the difference if he gets his money, 
whether he is spoken to civilly ornot?’” AndI thinkit 
quite likely that many of my young friends will have 
imbibed the same notion as to the folly of paying at- 
tention to such little things as manners. But it would 
be of small satisfaction to me to write these letters from 
foreign lands, if I did not have the hope they would 
teach some useful lessons, as well as convey some in- 
formation of the ways of the world. Medicine is not 
taken because people like it, and good advice is often 
very disagreeable to those who need it most. So it 
may be, and probably will be, that this word of admo- 
nition to the youthful reader of these letters will be 
met with a smile of ridicule; but [ will run the risk of 
it,and go on to say that in the rudest parts of the 
world into which my wanderings took me, I never yet 
came to a land nor a place where it did not pay to be 
civil. It pays best and most according to the degree 
of civilization to which the country has attained. It is 
the mark, test and metre of civilization. It has made 
the fortune of many aman. It never injured any one. 
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For the Companion. 


THINGS SEEN IN WASHINGTON. 
A LEAF FROM BESSIE’S DIARY. 

Ihave longed all my life to see Washington, and 
though I have often been told that I should experience 
only disappointment, yet itis not so. It looked to me 
neither unfinished nor unsuitable to be the capital of 
this great country. 

Washington is a city of boarding-houses, I acknowl- 
edge, but sois London. To be sure they make more 
show of it there, for there are printers who attend to 
litle else beside getting up finely executed cards of 
“Apartments to Let,” for the windows. Here there 
seems to be simply a bit of paper tacked on the door- 
post, and the words ‘“‘furnished rooms” greet you 
everywhere. 

Of course it is inevitable that it should be so, as hun- 
dreds and thousands come here homeless. Members of 
Congress and others cannot bring with them their well 
furnished houses and many conveniences from the far 
distant States where they reside. They must be con- 
tent to “put up” where they can, even to be hung up 
behind the door, when the city is more than full. 





Went to-day to the post-office, and saw for the 
first time two ancient, marbled covered books, lying in 
aglass case, in one of the halls. They were very com- 
monplace, yellow and stained; but their history gave 
them a wonderful interest. They were the books in 
which Benjamin Franklin, when he was Postmaster- 
General of these United States, kept the records of our 
young republic. Two books, and Jean at that! Think 
of it, when you see the archives of this mighty nation, 
piled like mountains one book on another, and all full 


of the records of statesmen, and Governors, and Presi- 
How strange it seems to think of that young 


dents. 
life, and feel what a mighty giant it has become! 





Was allowed to visit the Dead Letter Office. 
There men and women are busy all day opening, read- 
ing, sorting, classifying letters that have been misdi- 
tected, or in sume manner wrongly sent. At a long 
table down the centre of the office are seated some fif- 
teen or twenty men—a few of them grown gray in the 
service, and the sound of the rustling, as they opened 
and laid aside letter after letter, throwing them upon 
other heaps, was half mournful, half amusing 

How many sweet words will never reach the hearts 
they might have blessed! How many curses, like 
chickens, have gone to roost among those fearful piles! 
How many pretty gifts will never gladden the eyes that 
look for them! How many eyes that have watched till 
they were weary, have closed in the long sleep, and 
_ is nobody to read the letter sent with trusting 
ove, 

After awhile busied myself with looking at the many 
Curious things that have been sent through the mail, 
but failed to reach their destination. There is a quaint 
Old miniature case, that might have been. sent from 
England, containing two small painted portraits. One 
Wonders who they were and to whom they were di- 
Tected. Of course they never found their way to fa- 
ther, or mother, or sister. There are a great many pho- 
tozraphs of dear little child faces, and quantities of pho- 
tograph albums of every var iety. There are chains 
and lockets, minerals, tidies, babies’ frocks, bottles of 
Whiskey, cases of cigars, dolls large and little, sitting 
Patiently, their staring eyes looking straightforward to 
the end of time; samples of tea, of coffee, of snuff; 
shells, pipes, patterns, rings, sleeve buttons, sets of la- 

ies’ collars and undersleeves; books, boxes, tea-sets, 
toys—in short, almost every article that is sendable 
one can see behind those glass cases. 
Sometimes, after a certain period has elapsed, the 


most valuable effects, coming by post, are sold by the 
government. It was, after all, sad to look upon these 
things, and feel how much sentiment, care and affec- 
tion had been wasted. The pitiful words, “We never 
heard,” how often they have been repeated, and hearts 
have felt bitter towards those who have promised little 
tokens that never reached their destination. 

One has no lack of materials for a romance, who 
stands in thoughtful mood beforethesethings. Whose 
fingers embroidered that pretty purse? Are they dust 
and ashes? Whose is that lovely boy, with the pout- 
ing lips and saucy smile? Perhaps his parents, thou- 
sands of miles away, sent it to seme good old grand- 
mother, whose heart is hungry to see her kin, and to 
whom that little picture would have been a boon be- 
yond price. Who are those two sisters, who stand so 
lovingly side by side? They are dressed in rich gar- 
ments, and look as though the world had laid no hard 
lives upon them. Ah! it will naver be known, unless 
some day a stranger happens here, who never received 
the message for which he longed, and that has been a 
constant source of regret. 

Had I time I cou!d say much more; but I will leave 
the subject till another day. ALMA, 
a Nae 


RUB OR RUST. 
A RECITATION. 


Idler, why lie down to die? 
Better rub than rust. 

Hark! the lark sings in the sky,— 
“Die when die thou must! 

Day is waking, leaves are shaking; 
Better rub than rust.’’ 


In the grave there’s sleep enough; 
“Better rub than rust; + 

Death, perhaps, is hunger proof; 
Die when die thou must. 

Men are mowing, breezes blowing, 
Better rub than rust.’’ 


He who will not work shall want; 
Naught for naught is just— 

Won't do must do, when he can’t— 
“Better rub than rust; 

Bees are flying, sloth is dying; 
Better rub than rust.” 
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For the Companion. 
OLD SAMPSON AND THE HERR. 
By Wirt Sikes. 

“Do you often have accidents with the wild beasts in 
these cages?” I asked of my friend Jor], the old gym- 
nast, as we stood one day in the menagerie. 
“Sometimes,” he replied; “but they are almost al- 
ways the result of carelessness. All the animals are 
under such management that it is next to impossible 
for them to harm any one, when the regular rules are 
observed. They would tear their keepers often enongh, 
some of them, if they could get a chance. The only 
way is to prevent them from getting any chance. 
“There is that jaguar, now, he would do you mis- 
chief when he could get a chance; but then, you see, 
you’ve got the advantage of him, being as he is behind 
iron bars, and you are loose, 
“That there Numidian lion is another dangerous 
character; by the way, he bit the Herr pretty badly 
when he first came here. The Herr is our lion-king, 
you know. He puts his head between the jaws of that 
Cape lion yonder. But he wouldn’t like to try it on 
Old Sampson, as we call the Numidian lion, because he 
is not tame at all. The lion is generally easy to tame; 
both of those Cape lions are very gentle; but Old Samp- 
son is a wild one. I doubt if he will ever be tamed. 
“ll tell you how that was about his biting the Herr. 
“It was when he first arrived. He was brought over 
on board ship in the same den he had been put into 
when he was first caught—a mere strong box, with a 
grated hole in the top—not fit to exhibit him in, of 
course. 
“‘When he got here we had a fine new cage built all 
ready for him, and he was brought right in—in his old 
den, you understand—and backed up against the door 
of the new cage. Then the trap of his old den was 
drawn up, and we expected to see him go into his new 
quarters with a bound. Mest animals are glad to get 
out of any place they have been long confined in, even 
if it be only to get into another. 
“But to our surprise Old Sampson refused to budge 
aninch. He just squatted in a corner of his den, and 
growled, and shook his shaggy mane. We tried to poke 
him out, but it was no use. He wouldn’t stir. 

“So we had at last to send for the Herr, to see what 
he could do. 

“The Herr stripped, and went into the new cage, and 
begun to whip the old fellow over the head. At first 
the lion didn’t mind it much, but at last he got mad, 
and made a spring at the Herr. Of course the Herr 
leaped backward out of the cage and dropped the trap 
So there was Old Sampson in his new cage, after all, 
and nobody hurt. 

“But while we were standing around talking about 
it, the Herr carelessly put one of his hands on a bar of 
the cage. That was aviolation of rule, you see. 

“Old Samp leaped forward and took the Herr’s hand 
in his teeth, with a roar that made the cage shake, and 
scared the people away helter-skelter. Some one cried 
out that the lion had broke loose, and the way folks 
scattered was rather amusing. 

‘‘As for the Herr, he didn’t try to pull away, for if he 
had the beast would have taken his hand right off, [ 
make no doubt. He let up as easy as he could, and 
sent me after some meat to coax the old fellow with. 

“I got some cows’ hearts, and such like bits that all 
flesh-eating beasts are so fond of, and threw them into 
the cage, hoping to see him pounce on them. But he 
didn’t. He whisked his tail, as much as to say, ‘A fig 
for your common beef; I’ve got a morsel here that I 
like better.’ 

“All this time the people (who had begun to gather 
around again when they found the lion hadn’t escaped) 
were in a great state of distress and fear; but the Herr 
just stood there as quiet as you please, with his eyes 
fixed on the lion’s, waiting patiently for him to let go 
his hold. 

“But he couldn’t endure it much longer, and present- 
ly he says,— 

“‘Jorl, [can’t stand this. 
Give me that iron bar.’ 


I must get loose somehow. 








acingly, but the lion did not stir. So down it came, 
with all the power of the Herr’s strong arm, striking 
the brute right between the eyes a terrible blow— 
enough to kill any ordinary animal. 

“The lion snorted with rage, and jumped back, but 
only half loosening his hold; and the Herr tore away 
his hand. 

“He was not so seriously hurt but that he got over 
it, though. The flesh was badly torn, and the Herr 
had to have one of the fingers cut off. But further than 
that, he was all right in a few weeks. 

“That’s a rule which it’s never safe to violate, under 
any circumstances—that about touching the bars with 
your hands. There’s no telling what may happen, you 
know.” 
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SOLDIERS. 


Shoulder arms! quick march! away! 
We must reach the camp to-day. 
Little Alice we shall find, 

With the wagon safe behind; 
Faithful Dash will follow then, 
Bringing rations for our men. 

First the night-watch we must keep, 
Then within the tent we'll sleep. 


> 


THE DAISY’S ADVENTURES. 


I wish I was a japonica,” said the little pink Daisy. 
You would have thought she ouyht to be a very com- 
fertable Deisy, in that crystal palace of a ureen-house, 
where the sunshine came down ina perfect rain of gold 
through the panes, and the air was as warm as sum- 
mer, even when the snow lay thick on the ground out- 
side, and the wind whistled round the hills. Every 
morning, the gardener came with a huge pipe and a 
sprinkler at the end of it, making a soft artificial 
shower that wet the Daisy’s leaves, and soaked into the 
brown soil at her feet most refreshingly. 
But when they came to cut bouquets to send to the 
city for sale, and the Daisy saw the beautiful white 
japonicas placed in the centre, and edged with violets, 
she sighed to be a grander and more conspicuous 
flower. 
“How I should like to be in a bouquet and see the 
world,” said Daisy, growing pinker and pinker with 
envy. “Iam tired looking up at the blue sky through 
panes of glass, and hearing that old Century Plant talk 
about the days when he was a young plant and grew in 
South America! I wonder if | am doomed to pass my 
whole lite in this tiresome old green-house! | might 
as well be afield daisy at once, and be killed by the 
November frosts.” 
“You'll look at things differently when you get to be 
as old as Lam!” said the Century Plant, solemnly shak- 
ing his gray old head. 
Daisy shrugged her little green shoulders, and 
thought to herself she would rather die than become 
a stiff old fudge like the Century Piant. 
“LT want to travel,” said Daisy. “I want to be car- 
ried in that cart to an elegant place on Broadway, and 
be sold to a conservatory, where | can sit at the win- 
dow and watch the carriages go by, and have people 
look up at me and say, ‘O, what a pretty little flower!” 
“You're a goose,” suid the old Century Piant, tartly. 

It was quite plain that he had forgotten that he was 
ever young. ‘Will you Keep still? [ want to take a 
little nap.” 





same, while the sun went down, and the green-house 
grew dark and quiet. 

It was very, very early in the morning when the gar- 
dener came in to select the plants that were to go to the 
city in the cart. Daisy watched bim out of ber litte 
pink eyes, as he carried armful after armful out—car- 
nations and fuchsias, heliotropes and japonicas, and 
finally—could it be possible? Yes, it was—the yarden- 
er was coming toward her! He reached up and wok 
her down, and carried her out to the cart. 

O, she was a proud Daisy then, and the Alysums and 
Pansies looked at her with envying glances, but she 
wouldn’t notice them—she wouldn’t even say good-by. 

“For [am going to be a genteel flower,” thought 
Daisy, ‘and grow in alady’s boudoir on Fifth Avenue!” 

So they drove away in the June sunrise, and Daisy 
stretched her little neck over the side of the cart, aud 
looked at the gardens along the 10ad, and wondered if 
the peonies and lilacs that grew by the fences didn’t 
wish they were she. 

But it was hard work, and the cart jolted dreadfully, 
and the white Japonica beside her complained of a pain 
in \he head, and scolded Daisy for crowding her, and 
the sun grew very hot, and Daisy had had no water to 
drink that morning. Still she would not have uttered 
a word of complaint on any account. Wasshe notgo- 
ing to see the world? 

Just as they were entering the suburbs of the city, 
an honest-looking working-man, with his dinner-pail in 
one hand and a plane in the other, stopped the driver. 

“What do you ask for that red Monthly Rose?’ he 
inquired. “If it isn’t too dear [ would like to buy it 
for my Jittle girl who is lame and can’t go out.” 

“Well,” said the driver, “‘you may have that Rose for 
fifty cents.” 

The carpenter took out his money, and the driver 
lifted the Rose down. The Japonica tossed its head 
scornfully, and the Daisy began to viggle. 

“Before | would go and live at a carpenter’s house!” 


So Daisy kept quiet, but she thought on all the 


determined Daisy, “I will hide behind the Japonica. I 
am going to be an aristocratic flower!” 

Bat even while these reflections were passing through 
Daisy’s mind, the cart gave a prodigious jolt against 
the wheels of an apple-vender’s wagon, and over she 
went, pot and all, into the street. 

The apple-vender began to swear, the police came up, 
and away rattled the florist’s cart, without stopping to 
pick up poor frightened Daisy, who lay there on a dust- 
heap with her little blossoms broken anddrooping, and 
her leaves bruised, and the earthenware pot shattered 
allin pieces. 

“O, what an illigint posy said little Patrick 
O'Flaherty, running out of an underground den, be- 
neath a liquor store. “I'll have it for the windy!” 

“Ts it you'll have it?” sneered Brian Macarty. ‘Big 
words is easy said—I’ll have it my own self!’’ 

So the two little boys fell to fizhting vigorously, and 
Bridget, the liquor-dealer’s daughter, crept under their 
legs and got the Daisy, after all. 

“Sure, it’s only a bathered flower, when all’s come 
and gone,” said the Irishman. “Break off the pink 
heads and put ’em in water; the roots is dyin’ wid the 
heat an’ all.” 

So the Daisy—the little flower that was to have blos- 
somed in a conservatory on Fifth Avenue—found her- 
self withering away in the foul air of a liquor saloon, 
where the dust was too thick on the windows to see out, 
and the noise of wheels thundering by made her sick 
and dizzv. 

“The Centurv Plant always told me that pride would 
have a fall,” thought Daisy, disconsolately; “but, O 
dear! I never dreamed of such a fall as this!” —Folks 
and Fairies. 


haa 


THE DOG CLERK. 


Rover’s master was a merchant and Rover was his 
errand-boy, or [ suppose I should say, bis errand dog. 
If any thing was to be sent home, papers, letters, meat, 
or what not, Rover was the one to carry it. He wonld 
even carry an egg in his mouth and lay it down on the 
kitchen floor without breaking it. Perhaps you think 
this was no great feat, but then Rover doubtless thought 
it was, for he liked eggs dearly, and to be obliged to 
carry one in his mouth without breaking it required 
some self denial of his dog tastes 

Rover did a great many other useful things about the 
store, and once when his master was out he undertook 
to wait on customers. He went around behind the 
counter and put his fore-paws upon it, and looked at 
the ladies, as if he expected them to tell him what they 
wanted. Then they stood, astonished, looking at him, 
and he stood coolly waiting to take their orders when 
the merchant camein. I think that must have been a 
funny sight. 
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Boys should be very careful how they steer their 
life-barques, if they would arrive without shipwreck at 
the Isle of Man. 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





It is composed of 15 letters. 
The 8, 13, 1, 15 is to reud asunder 
The 8, 3, 4 is to endeavor. 
14 a factor of ten. 


The 9, 10. 7, 2 is a stratagem. 
Che 12, 6, 6 is a metal. 
fhe llis a multiple often. The 
Lhe whole is very instructive. 


3. 


My first was anciently adored, 

But now is in the pantry stored; 

And he that will my second try, 

Shall tind sucess is even nigh. 

My whole the housewite prizes high, \ 
And so do you, and so do I. 


4. 


My whole will name a British bird 

W hose warbling notes may oft be heard 
In the spring-time of the year. 

Transposed, and then you will see 

An auimal of the least degree 

Which put Pharaoh's house in fear. 

My head cut off, then Vil appear 

A river wide and deep and clear; 
Through England it doth tlow. 

Replace my head, cut off my tail. 

Transpose, and then you will not fail 
To see what suffers woe. 


5. 
I contain 14 letters. 
My 8, 1, 11,7 isa stag. 
My 14, 13, 2, 9 is a tabie. 
My 10, 12, 2, 5, 4, 7 is the name of a hound celebrated in 
verse, 
My 8, 11, 9, 6 is a man’s name. 
My whole is a celebrated king of England. 


strength? 





said,Daisy, sneeringly. 

And they rattled on over the stones, while the Daisy 
thought how lucky it was that the honest carpenter had 
not picked her out. 





“TI handed him the iron bar, and he raised it men- 


“If L see any more vulgar people coming this way,” 


6. 


No doubt you've often seen my face, 
In this or in some other place, 
Though strange to you it may appear, 
I'm never neither there nor here. 


A great astronomer am I, 

And have my station in the sky; 
I’m in the sun, and in the stars, 
In Saturn, Venus, and in Mars, 


I'm a geologist as well, 

In mines, and stones, and rocks I dwell; 

A tish, perchance, to you I seem, 

As I am tound in sea and stream, 

A crooked character am I, 

And this [ cannot well deny; 

And yet—a truth that should be heeded— 

To make things smooth or straight I’m needed. 


7. 
Word Square. 


1. Gives light, 3. Flour. 
2. A surface. 4. White, 


Conundrums, 
Why is a promising ball-player like flour and eggs? Be- 


cause he’s calculated to make a good batter. 


When are fish a little crazy? When they get in-seine. 
Why is a lady’s bonnet likeacupola? Because it covers 


the belle. 


What part of a ship is good for youngsters? The epanker. 


When does a member of Congress display most physical 
When he moves the House. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


2. Sunshine and shadow. 5. In-sat-i-ate, 

8. Mad-a-gas-car. 6. Dam-son. 

4. Dunstable. 7. Chair—Hair—Air 
Unfortunately, under the picture puzzle of Jast week, the 


| question, ‘* Why is an old coat ike an iron kettle?’ was ac- 
| cidentally omitted. 

lost. 
represents hard ware,’’—for we haveno doubt many of our 
readers are curious to know ‘what it all meant.” 


Of course the point of the puazie was 
We, however, give the answer, which ix, “ B cause it 
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For the Companion. 
KITE FLYING. 

Kite flying is a very safe and pleasing diversion for 
a breezy afternoon in autumn. 

The bow kite, the construction of which is well un- 
derstood, is a favorite. It has a very graceful form, 
and makes a handsome appearance in the air. But the 
square, or, more properly, the sexangular kite, is said 

to be a great improvement, 

\/ when a great elevation is desi- 

rable. It is made in the fol- 

/\ lowing manner: Three light 
around the whole, forming six 

Fig. 1. triangles, (see fig. 2.) Having 
covered this skeleton with paper, the belly-band is se- 
cured as represented in fig. 3. 


sticks are crossed and tied, (see 
~, 
" 
/\ | 
\ | \ 


fig. 1.) The ends of the sticks 
Fig. 2. 





are notched, and a string is 
passed through the notches 





Fig. 3. 

The tail is fastened to a loose string tied at each cor- 
ner of the bottom of the kite. 

If a piece of thick paper be cut in a circular form, a 
few inches in diameter, and a small hole be cutin the 
middle, it may be made to ascend to the kite while in 
the air by simply passing the string through the cen- 
tre. Its upward movement is sometimes very graceful. 
It is called the messenger. 

Capt. Dansey, a nautical man of science, invented a 
kite that could be detached from its string, while in 
the air, by means of this contrivance, and thus a com- 
munication be effected between stranded ships and the 
shore to the leeward. 

A small lantern made of silk or of the peel of a hol- 
lowed orange will add much to the beauty of the kiteif 
attached to it in the evening. The lantern may be so 
shaded that the transparent part will form a star. 

In China all of the people, old and young, amuse 
themselves with kites. And gaudy, high flying things 
these kites of China are. 

ietendaiiacailiiie 
For the Companion. 
A TALK ABOUT ECLIPSES. 

“So we are going to have a great eclipse in the sun, 
are we not?” 

“Yes, on the seventh of next August (1869) darkness 
will set in two hours before sunset. The birds will go 
to roost and the stars will shine as in the night time. 
An eclipse of the sun—I mean a total eclipse—is one of 
the most striking phenomena in nature.” 

“It will be total here, will it not?” 

“Do you mean in Massachusetts ?” 

a” 

“Merely a partial eclipse in this State—say about five- 
sixths of the sun’s disc will be obscured, leaving a 
small portion of the upper limb uncovered. You will 
have to go down to the border States to witness the 
total obscuration.” 

“T don’t clearly understand how that can be. Is not 
a solar eclipse caused by the moon passing between the 
sun and the earth ?” 

“Just so.” 

“Why, then, should not an equal extent of eclipse be 
observed over the whole country ?” 

“For the same reason that the book which you are 
now holding before your eyes to screen them from the 
gas-light leaves my eyes uncovered.” 

“Yes; but that is owing to your standing on one 
side. The shade or shadow produced by this book 
covers but a small portion of the space in this room, 
while the moon’s shadow, I suppose, covers the whole 
country, if not the whole globe, at once.” 

“That is not so. The moon’s shadow in an eclipse 
covers but a comparatively small portion of the earth’s 
surface at one and the same time. Hence arise the 


er must be in a straight line with one another?” 

“That is about the truth of the matter.” 

“And am [ to understand, also, that when this is the 
case the eclipse of the sun must be always total?” 

“Not exactly.” 

“That’s the worst of astronomy—just as you have 
got hold of a rule, you are told that there is an excep- 
tion. The eclipse is not always total, then, when the 
centres of those two bodies form a straight line with 
the eye of the beholder?” 

“Not always—there are cases when the moon’s disc 
is not large enough to cover the entire face of the sun, 
and consequently a thin rim or ring of Itght may be 
seen surrounding the dark body of the moon. This is 
called an ‘annular’ eclipse, from the Latin word an- 
nulus, which means a ring.” 

‘How is this? Surely, the moon doesn’t decrease in 


size?” 


“Not in actual, but in apparent size, only. You 
must remember that the moon is farther away from us 
sometimes than at others; and the farther away an ob- 
ject is the smaller it appears.” 

‘But if the moon revolves round the earth in a circle, 
one would suppose her distance from the centre would 
be always the same.” 

“True; but the moon’s orbit round the earth is not 
a circle, but a kind of oval, or rather an ellipse. So 
that the new moon may happen at the time she is 
farthest away from us, and then her disc would cover 
less space than the sun’s, and hence the phenomenon 
of an annular eclipse.” 

“Yes, yes, Isee howit is now. What a wonderful 
piece of mechanism!” SPECTACLES. 





Forfthe Companion. 
LANTERNS. 

The lanterns of the Chinese are made of silk, and are 
elaborately gilded, hence the small cylinders of colored 
paper used to ornament houses, and yards, and conspic- 
uous places in the street, during the march of an even- 
ing political procession, are not properly Chinese lan- 
terns. 

In the political excitement of our late presidential 
campaign, lanterns, almost without number, danced 
gayly about the streets. Shrubbery, ornamented with 
red, white and blue lanterns, has a very fantastic ap- 
pearance in the night, and fir trees, from their dark, 
lustrous covering, may be changed by these lanterns 
into resplendent pyramids of light. A very beautiful 
arch may be thrown across a street in the evening, by 
suspending the lanterns to a framework of cords. 

Lanterns made of hollowed oranges, gourds, &c., 
pumpkins, squashes and other vegetables, are much 
used by boys in autumn. By paring parts of the fruit 
or the vegetable thick, and other parts thin, illuminat- 
ed faces of men and animals may be made to appear. 

Stars, crescent moons, rings of light may thus be 
made, and the lanterns on which they are drawn may 
be suspended high in the air. 





VARIETY. 
REVENGE AND GRATITUDE. 


The elephant, with a sort of humorous justice, is 
given to return injuries or insultsin kind. In Mada- 
gascar, an elephant’s cornac, happening to have a co- 
coanutin his hand, thought fit, out of bravado, to break 
it on the animal’s head. The elephant made no protest 
at the time; but next day, passing a fruit-stall, he took 
a cocoanut in his trunk, and returned the cornac’s com- 
pliment so vigorously on his head, that he killed him 
on the spot. 

If vindictive, he is also grateful. At Pondicherry, a 
soldier who treated an elephant to a dram of arrack 
every time he received his pay, found himself the worse 
for liquor. When the guard were about to carry him 
off to prison, he took refuge under the elephant and fell 
aslep. His protector would allow no one to approach, 
and watched him carefully all night. In the morning, 
after caressing him with his trunk, he dismissed him to 
settle with the authorities as he best could. 

Both revenge and gratitude imply intelligence; still 
more does the application of an unforeseen expedient. 
A train of artillery going to Seringapatam had to cross 
the shingly bed of ariver. A man who was sitting on 
a gun-carriage, fell; in another second the wheel would 
have passed over his body. An elephant walking by 
the side of the carriage saw the danger, and instantly, 
without any order from his keeper, lifted the wheel 
from the ground, leaving the failen man uninjured. 


NICKNAMES OF CITIES. 


The following is a list of nicknames of a number of 
the cities of the Union: 


New York—‘‘Gotham.” 
Boston—“The Modern Athens.” 
Philadelphia—“The Quaker City.” 
Baltimore—‘‘The Monumental City.’’ 
Cincinnati—‘The Queen City.” 

New Orleans—‘‘The Crescent City.” 
Washington—“The City of Magnificent Distances.” 
Chicago —‘The Garden City.” 
Detroit—“The City of Straits.” 
Portland—“The Forest City.” 
Pittsburgh—“The [ron City.” 

New Haven—“The City of Elms.” 
Indianapolis—“The Railroad City.” 
St. Louis—“The City of Mounds.” 
Keokuk—‘‘The Gate City.” 
Louisville—The Falls City.” 
Nashville—‘The City of Rocks.” 
Quiney—‘The Model City.” 
Hannibal—“The Bluff City.” 
Alexandria—“The Delta City.” 








terms ‘visible’ and ‘invisible,’ at such and such places, 
as we read in our almanacs. For this reason, also, 
a solar eclipse may be invisible at one place, partial 
at another, and total somewhere else.”’ 

“You say that such is the case with solar eclipses; 
why not the same difference in regard to the moon?” 

“The two cases are not alike. When the moon is 
eclipsed, it is that planet herself that is darkened—her 
dise is no longer luminous, while in the case of the sun, 


Newburyport—“‘The Garden of Eden.” 
= 
| FORAGING. 


| A recent London paper says: Considerable excite- 
ment and alarm were caused on Friday, at Nottingham, 
by the escape of a lion from Mr. Whittington’s menag- 
erie, which is exhibiting during the goose tair holidays. 
Early in the afternoon Metani, the African lion hunt- 
er, Was parading a full grown Puma lion (which was 
considered harmless) on the staye outside the establish- 


oe - 











It is stated on good authority that in 1452 a man ex- 
hibited in Paris several learned fleas. 


They would perform the manual exercise, standing 
upright on their hind legs, with a splinter of wood to 
serve for a pike. Two other fleas dragged a golden 
carriage, with a third flea holding a whip, on the box, 
for acoachman. Another pair draggeda cannon. The 
flea-horses were harnessed by a golden chain fastened 
to their hind legs, which was never taken off. They 
had lived in this way two years and a half, without any 
mortality among them, when Walckenaer saw them. 
They took their meal on their keeper’s arm. Their 
feats were performed on a plate of polished glass. 
When they were sulky and refused to work, the man, 
instead of whipping them, held a bit of lighted char- 
coul over their backs, which very soon brought them 
to their senses. 

Bat of what use is cleverness without a heart? The 
flea has strong maternal affections. She lays her eggs 
in the crannies of floors, in the bedding of animals and 
on babies’ night-clothes. When the helpless, trans- 
parent larvs appear, the mother flea feeds them, as the 
dove does its young, by discharging into their mouths 
the contents of her stomach. 

SS 


THE MINOR PROPHETS. 


The minor prophets are twelve; three times as many 
as the major prophets. But they are short. Hosea 
and Zechariah are the longest, having fourteen chap- 
ters each; while Obadiah has only one chapter. It is 
hard to learn the names and order of these lesser proph- 
ets; and yet it is well todoso. <A good way is to di- 
vide them into threes, and learn three at a time, asso- 
ciating them together by their first letters, thus: 

H. J. A.—Hosea, Joel, Amos. 

O. J. M.—Obadiab, Jonah, Micah. 

N. H. Z—Nahum, Habakkuk, Zephaniah. 

H. Z. M.—Hagyai, Zechariah, Malachi. 

Now notice carefully these first or initial letters. 
The first, the eighth and the tenth are H’s; the second 
and the fifth are J’s; the sixth and the twelfth are M’s; 
the ninth and the eleventh are Z’s. A few minutes’ 
close and careful study will fix their names and the or- 
der in which they come in your memory, so that you 


will never forget them. ‘ 





BASE BALL. 


One too many in the game! 





CAUGHT. 


Baron Platt, once, when visiting a penal institution, 
inspected the tread-mill with the rest, and, being prac- 
tically disposed, the learned judge trusted himself on 
the tread-mill, desiring the warden to set it in motion. 
The machine was accordingly adjusted, and his lord- 
ship began to lift his fect. In afew minutes, however, 
he had had enough of it, and called to be released; but 
this was not so easy. 

“Please, my lord,” said the man, ‘‘you can’t get off. 
It’s set for twenty minutes; that’s the shortest time we 
can make it go.” 

— the judge was in durance until his term had ex- 
pired. 


THE TWELVE MONTHS. 


In January fall the snows. 

In February winter goes. 

In March the pale primroses spring. 
In April birds begin to sing. 

In May the gardens are all gay. 

In June the mower cuts the hay. 

In —- corn-tields ripen fast; 

And August sees the harvest past. 
September turns the forests brown. 
October blows the leaves all down. 
Then comes November. bleak and drear, 
And cold December ends the year. 





——_—_——_+or—____—_ 
ABSENCE OF MIND. 


Lessing, the celebrated German poet, was remarka- 
ble for a frequent absence of mind. Having missed 
money at different times without being able to discover 
who took it, he determined to put the honesty of his 
servants to the test, and lefta handful of gold upon the 
table. 

“Of course you counted it,” said one of his friends. 

“Counted it,” said Lessing, rather embarrassed, “no, 
I forgot that.” 


+>» 
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Aw Egvptian ostrich has died in the Zoological Gar- 
dens, at Paris, aged ten years. He was a well-known 
character, and ‘‘the smallest contributions thankfully 
accepted”’ was to be read in his eye. Thechildren gave 
him cakes, buttons and old nails. On opening his 
stomach, it turned out to be quite an old curiosity shop. 
Three pounds of old metal were found in it. 


A Fis Story.—An Alabama paper, speaking of 
Florida, says, ‘There are also numerous small lakes of 
pure water, filled with fish, some of which are only a 
few rods in extent, while others are from two to ten 
miles in length.” 


AT acertain church fair, held during the winter, a 
set of Cooper’s Works was promised to the individual 
who should answer a certain set of conundrums. A 
dashing young fellow was pronounced the winner, and 
received a set of wooden pails. 


AN elderly Pennsylvania woman, with her daughter, 
looking at the marble statue of Girard in the college- 
building the other day, startled the bystanders by ex- 
claiming, ‘La, Sally! how white he was!” 


A BURGLAR in Waterville, the other night, jumped 
into a basement-window and landed in a barrel of soft 
soap. 


SEVERAL boys in Ohio were recently killed by gorg- 
ing themselves with unripe chestnuts, and then drink- 
ing new cider freely, just before going to bed. 


Boys often become tyrants from a mistaken notion 
of its being grand and manly. 





1. Little Anna. 
2. The Little Helper. 
3. Alice Learmont. 


4. A Thousand a Year. 
5. Stories about Dogs. 
6. The Cheerful Heart. 





By Rev. Dr. Alden. 
THE ALDEN SERIES. 
By Juseph Alden, D. D. Four volumes, Ill. 
The Cardinal Flower. Henr 
The Lost Lamb. The 


Pervol.... 


Ashton. 
ighthearted Girl. 





By May Mannering. 
THE HELPING HAND SERIES. 
By May Mannering. To be completed in six volumes. 
SUOORS.. FUE VOIR oon cccecccvscwcccvcscessces cecees oF 
1. Climbing the Rope. 8. The Cruise of the Dashaway, 
2. Billy Grimes’s Favorite. 4. The Little Spaniard. 





OLIVER OPTICS MAGAZINE. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
The only Illustrated Juvenile Magazine published once a week, 


Oliver Uptic writes fur every number, and wytes for no other 
juvenile publication 


Speeimen numbers furnished free on application. 

TeERMS.—6 cents per number; $2 50 per year; $1 25 for6 months, 

Sold by ail booksellers and newsdealers, and sent postpaid on 
receipt of price. 

LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 
149 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 

Ge Catalogues of all LEE & SHEPARD'S publications fur- 

nished free by mail. 47—3weop 





The Florence Sewing Machine. 

We offer this Machine to the public as the result of many years’ 
careful labor to improve the Sewing Machine for popular use, 
and render it easy of management by persons of ordinary abilj- 
ty. New and eminently useful features have been added, to- 
gether with f. cilities for executing various kinds of work never 
before attained. The success of our undertaking is demonstra- 
ted both by the growing business of the Company, and the rap- 
idly increasing popularity of the FLORENCE with the people. 
An examination ef the Machine will convince the most incred- 
ulous that too much has not been said in its favor, and that it is 
the most Complete and Practical Machine made. Besides be 
ing the handsomest, it will comy;are favorably with any in price. 

These Machines can be seen in full operation, during business 
hours, at our salesrooms in New York and Boston, and circulars 
and samples of work will be furnished, by mail or otherwise, 


when requested. 
FOSTER & RICHARDSON, 
General Agents for New England, New York and N. Jersey, 
505 Broadway, New York. 


141 Washington Street, Boston. 44—llw 





THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 


DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITES PINE COMPOUND 


Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, Spit- 
ting of Blood, and Pulmonary Affections generally. It is a re- 
markable remedy for Kidney Complaints. 

is medicine is free from any thing deleterious, pleasamw 
the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its action. 








An Invaluable Medicine for the Purifying of 
the Blood, 


e 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S HUMOR DOCTOR, 


A Positive eo! for all kinds of Humors,—Scrofula, Scurvy, 
Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Nettle Rash, Boils, Carbuncles, Ulcers, 
and all Obstinate Affections of the Skin; Mercurial Diseases, 
and every Taint of the System; Dyspepsia, and those diseases 
originating in the Derangement of the Digestive Organs, viz: 
Billious Complaints, Neuralgia, Nervous Affections, Headache, 
Languor, Loss of Appetite, Depression of Spirits and Costiveness. 
Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, Boston. 
3EO. W. SWETT, M. D., Propri 


5 rietor. 
One Dollar per Bottle. Five Dollars for Six Bottles. 
35—25w 





PRANG'S AMERIOAN CHROMOS 


For sale at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mailed 
FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 34—25w 





W anted—Agents. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female, to intro- 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, bruid and embroider in a most superior 
manner. Priceonly $18. Fully warranted for five years. We 
will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, more 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. It makes the ‘‘Elastie 
Lock Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and stil] the cloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay Agents from 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission from which 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & CO. 
PITTSBURGH PA., or BOSTON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or oth- 
erwise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap ma 
chine manufactured. 40—12W 





LAMB’S FAMILY KNITTING MACHINE 
Knits a Pair of Socks in 20 Minutes! 
AND A GREAT VARIETY OF FANCY FABRICS! 

“ Will earn three Dollars where the best Sewing Machine will 
earn one."' See testimonials. Circular and SAMPLE STOCKING 
sent to any address on receipt of stamps. 

MB KNITTING MACHINE MF'G CQ. 
37—3m . CLARK, Agent, 313 Washington St., Boston. 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 


Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printing Press, 
Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print 


ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for acircular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. l4—26W 








THROAT AFFECTIONS, such as Hoarseness, Loss of Voice, 
and Weakness of the Bronchial Tubes yield readily to the 
White Pine Compound. For sale every where. 47-lw 





Asiatic Cholera in China. 


Tunecnrow, China, Aug. 23, 1866. 
Messrs. PERRY Davis & Son: 
Dear Sirs—During a long residence in China I have used your 
invaluable Pain Killer, bothin my ovn family and among the 
Chinese, and have found ita most excellent medicine. In the 
summer of ‘62 and ‘63, while residing in Shanghai, I tound it an 
almort certain cure for Cholera, if used in time. Indeed, using 
it in a great many instances, I do not remember failing in a sit- 
gle case. For three years I have been residing in this place, 
More than fifty miles from a physician, and have b+en obliged 
often to fall upon my own resources in cases of sickness. The 
Chinese come to usin xreat numbers for medicine and advice. 
Though without medical knowledge ourselves, the few simple 
r dies we d are so much in advance even of their 
physicians, that we have almost daily applications. We allow 
them to come because it brings us in contact with them, and 
opens a door to usefulness. In diarrhea, colic, vomiting, cnole 
ra, coughs, &c., your Pain Killer has been my chief me icine. 
—2Ww Yours, very truly, T. P. CRAWFORD. 








IF PEOPLE WHO SUFFER from the dull stupidity that meets 08 
everywhere in spring, and too often in all seasons of the yeal, 
knew how quick it could be cured by taking AYER'S SARSA 
PARILLA to purge the bile from their systems, we should have 
bettcr neighbors as well as clearer heads to deal with. 46-24 


Holiday Journal.—New No.—Free. 


For the Holidays of 1868-9, containing a Christmas Story, Par 
lor Plays, Magic Sports, Odd Tricks. Queer Experiments. Prot 
lems, Puzzlex, &c. 16 lerge pages, illustrated. SENT FREE 





Address ADAMS & CO., Publisl ers, 25 Bromfield Street, Boste, 
Mass. 44—2weop - 
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